CHAPTER  V
THE REIGN OF TERROR
Comparison of the Agitation of 1793-94 with that of 1780. A different
social class, but methods the same. The Government case
destroyed by the great trials of 1794. Lord Rosebery's justifica-
tion. The Prosecutions in England and Scotland. The Coercion
Bills of 1795. The Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. The
hard lot of the Reformers. Coleridge's letter on Thelwall. The
efforts of the Opposition in Parliament. Attempts to promote
agitation in the country. Fox retires in 1797. His speech at the
Whig Club on the Sovereignty of the People. His name removed
from the Privy Council. Characteristics of his speeches against
the Coercion.
IT Is at first sight a curious irony that the man who struck
the severest blow In the eighteenth century not merely
at the spirit of reform, but at all the elementary rights of
public discussion, was the statesman who became Prime
Minister after taking part In an agitation in which abuse
of the Court was unsparing, and the assertion of popular
rights was uncompromising and resonant. It is argued that
no comparison is possible between the agitation of the
nineties, and the agitation which had shaken a new energy
into public life during the closing years of the American
War. The discussions which Pitt set himself to extinguish
by all the means a British Government can employ are
regarded as essentially distinct from the earlier discussions
from which Pitt himself had drawn his chief support as a
politician. It is true that the new movement was a move-
ment along a different stratum of English society, but it Is
emphatically untrue to say that the earlier campaign afifords
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